This public information brochure is a synopsis of various 
research materials related to the Sire of Camp Douglas, prepared for 
the Commission on Chicago Historical and Architectural Landmarks 
by its staff. 
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Stephen A. Douglas 




Site of 

CAMP 
DOUGLAS 



A military and prisoner of war camp during the Civil 
War. Camp Douglas was in existence from September, 
1861 until April. 1865. It covered a 60-acre area which was 
generally hounded on the north by East 31st Stree: and 
F'-.ist 3 ! st Place, on the east by South Cottage Grove 
Avenue, on the south by East 33rd Street and East 33rd 
Place, and on the west by South Giles Avenue. 

Originally a military training and recruitment center. 
Camp Douglas became a prison camp for Confederate 
prisoners in February. 1 862. During its three years of oper- 
ation as a prison camp, approximately 30,000 prisoners 
were housed there. Camp Douglas was the largest of four 
such camps in the Midwest. 

The overall physical appearance of Camp Douglas can 
generally he described as bleak. There were approximately 
1 3d buildings on f he site, most of them poorly constructed 
wooden barracks, and a large open area or "vard," sur- 
rounded by a twelve-toot wooden stockade fence. An ir- 
regular boundary, interrupted bv two gates, enclosed the 
camp). 

("He c.-'np was named in honor of Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas and situated on part of his estate. "'Oakenwald." 
After serving .!.-> a member of the Illinois House- of Repre- 
sentatives !836. 3~., as Illinois Secretarv of State 1840- 






41), and as judge of the Illinois Supreme Court (1841-47), 
Douglas became a U. S. Senator from Illinois. In 1858, he 
was opposed by Abraham Lincoln for the Senate seat, and 
was challenged by Lincoln to the seven historic Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. 

The debates received national attention and initially 
were viewed as somewhat of a mismatch. Senator Douglas 
had a reputation for his suave manner and his skill as a 
debater, while his challenger, Lincoln, provided a striking 
contrast with his ill-fitting clothes, high-pitched voice, and 
apparent discomfort with public speaking. Lincoln's ap- 
pearance, however, belied his ability as a debater. The 
debates focused on the growing split in the nation, rather 
than on local issues. Slavery was a key issue, with Lincoln 
arguing for federal legislation against slavery in any of the 
territories, and Douglas arguing that while the federal 
government could outlaw slavery there, it would be abol- 
ished, in reality, only by the vote of the people in terri- 
torial legislatures. Douglas defeated Lincoln for the Senate 
seat, either as a result of, or in spite of, the debates. 
Douglas's loyalty to the notion of popular sovereignty, that 
is, the right of the people to decide, had a powerful appeal 
in Illinois and probably influenced the outcome of the 
election. 

In 1860, Lincoln and Douglas were again to run for the 
same political office, this time the presidency. Lincoln was 
nominated by the Republicans at a convention held in the 
Chicago hall known as the Wigwam. Douglas was the Demo- 
cratic candidate. Two other candidates served to split the 
Democratic vote and Lincoln won the election. 

After the Confederate attack on Fort Sumter, on April 
12, 1861, which began the Civil War, both the Union and 

This drawing of Camp Douglas was made in 1862 after the camp's 
use had been changed from an induction and training camp for 



the Confederacy began to build up their armies. To this 
end, Cook and the other northern counties of Illinois were 
designated by Governor Richard Yates as the "Northern 
Military District of Illinois." By this same order, a military 
camp for the new district, Camp Douglas, was constructed 
in Chicago for the collection, consolidation, instruction, 
and equipment of volunteer troops under the supervision of 
the governor. Chicago, as a major rail center, was a logical 
place for a training camp. Over 31 regiments and batteries, 
numbering about 25,000 men, were trained at Camp Doug- 
las during the year that it served as a military camp. 

The camp's use changed in February, 1862. On Febru- 
ary 11, the regiments stationed at Camp Douglas had been 
ordered to the field, leaving the camp nearly empty. 
Following the capture of Fort Donelson, Tennessee, by 
Ulysses S. Grant on February 16, between 8,000 and 9,000 
Confederate prisoners were sent to the camp. 

No one at the camp was prepared to handle the large 
influx of prisoners. In the first months of the war, the 
Union had won battles and Confederate prisoners were 
captured, but there had been little planning as to the 
housing of these prisoners. Chicago's mayor, Julian S. 
Rumsey, complained: 

There is not even a fence around the barracks 
and many were afraid that the prisoners would 
break out and attack the city. Authorities at the 
camp were faced with many problems, as what had 
been a camp of healthy and vigorous recruits was 
now a camp of sick and ragged prisoners. Poor 
planning led to poor conditions at the camp. 
Many of the prisoners were sick or wounded on 



Union soldiers to a prisoner of war camp for Confederate soldiers. 

(Courtesy of the Chicago Historical Society) 
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Soon after its conversion to a prisoner of war camp. Camp Douglas experienced a great influx of Confederate prisoners. The photograph above shows' 
these prisoners in the yard of the camp. Note the variations in the prisoner's uniforms and the wooden barracks in the background. 

(Courtesy of the Chicago Historical Society) 



arrival and poorly clothed, thus multiplying the 
problem. 

Historian E. B. Long, in an article in the June, 1970, 
issue of Chicago History, described the administration of 
Camp Douglas as a: 

Dreary tale, replete with problems of sanitation 
(there never was an adequate sewer system), some- 
times poor food and inadequate clothing, appalling 
housing conditions, lack of funds, inept and in- 
accurate keeping of records, confused leadership 
and oftimes cruel discipline. This situation seemed 
to be the rale for Civil War prison camps on both 
sides. 

A factor which, to some extent, improved conditions at 
the camp was public sympathy. The camp was frequently 
visited by Chicagoans, many of whom were concerned over 



the welfare of the prisoners. Collections were taken in 
churches and medicines were sent to the camp by the 
wagonload. A "Relief Committee of Citizens" was organ- 
ized, and druggists were employed to aid the post surgeon. 
Contemporary accounts, however, show that this was 
not enough. Sir Henry Morton Stanley, an Englishman who 
in his youth fought for the Confederacy, was a prisoner at 
Camp Douglas. He described conditions at the camp in a 
later narrative as follows: 

Our prison pen was like a cattle -yard.. .The 
Southerners' uniforms were never pretty, but when 
rotten and ragged, and swarming with vermin, 
they heightened the disreputability of the wearers; 
and, if anything was needed to increase our de- 
jection after sweeping glances of the arid mud-soil 
of the great yard.. .Left to ourselves, with abso- 
lutely nothing to do but to brood over our posi- 



tions, bewail our lots, catch the taint of disease 
from each other, and passively abide in our prison- 
pen, we were soon in a fair state of rotting while 
yet alive. 

Stanley survived his internment at Camp Douglas and 
went on to become a journalist, most noted for his expe- 
dition to Africa where he found the missionary David 
Livingston. 

In July, 1862, escapes were on the increase. Although 
cases of dysentery were evident in August, authorities were 
unable to correct the sanitary conditions. Overcrowding 
was a serious problem. During 1864, conditions in the 
camp further deteriorated. In May, because of pressure 
from Washington, rations were reduced. Candles were no 
longer issued because it was believed that the prisoners 
would use them to light the way while digging escape 
tunnels. By the fall, death and illness increased and some 
1,156 prisoners died by the end of the year. 

The same year, 1 864, was also the year of the ' Chicago 
Conspiracy," a movement designed by Southern sympa- 
thizers to free the 8,352 prisoners at Camp Douglas and 
start an insurrection in Illinois and Indiana and thus split 
the Union. A plot was uncovered in August, reinforcements 
were mobilized to aid the guards at the camp, and it failed. 



Another attempt was made that year to coincide with 
the presidential election on November 8. A. T. Andreas's 
History of Chicago notes that, according to the confessions 
of rebel officers and others, the design was: 

To attack Camp Douglas, to release the prisoners 
there, with them to seize the polls, allowing none 
but the Copperhead ticket to be voted, and stuff 
the boxes sufficiently to secure the City, County 
and State for [Lincoln's opponent George B.] 
McClellan and [his running made George H.] 
Pendleton; then to utterly sack the city, burning 
and destroying every description of property, ex- 
cept what they could appropriate for their own use 
and that of their Southern brethren— to lay the city 
waste and carry off its money and stores to Jeffer- 
son Davis's dominions. 

Despite the even smaller garrison— Camp Doug- 
las now had only 736 men to guard the 8,000 
captives— General Joseph B. Sweet, the camp's 
commandant, took quick action. He arrested the 
key plotters, seized their arms, and broke up the 
plot. 

The war ended in April, 1865, following Lee's surrender 
to Grant at Appomattox. By the beginning of August, 



This row of wooden barracks known as "Washerwomen's row" was 
moved from the site of the camp to 746-54 East 37th Street. The 



buildings were demolished in 1940. 

(Courtesy of the Chicago Historical Society) 




practically all the 12,000 prisoners then in the camp, with 
the exception of a few hundred who were very ill, had 
sworn allegiance to the government and were released. 
Union regiments used the camp as a demobilization center 
for a short time, until the camp no longer served any useful 
purpose. 

In November, 1865, the sale of government property 
began. Barracks and fences in the camp were pulled down 
and the lumber sold. The other buildings were sold at 
auction to the highest bidder. A single row of barracks was 
moved from the site of the camp to 746-54 East 37th 
Street. These were demolished in 1940. 

Although nothing remains of Camp Douglas today, the 
tomb of Senator Douglas stands, marked by an impressive 
monument completed in 1881, in a small park near the 
site of the camp. To the south of this is St. Joseph's 
Carondelet Child Center, a part of which was constructed 
in 1864 and was used as a home for sick and disabled 
Civil War veterans. Both are in the area of 35th Street and 
Cottage Grove Avenue and serve to remind Chicagoans of 
the role that Chicago and Camp Douglas played in the Civil 
War. 




The photograph above shows that the site of Camp Douglas today 
gives no hint of the camp's existence. A modern high-rise develop- 
ment, shopping center and a school cover the camp's site. 




This public information brochure is a synopsis of various 
research materials related to the Site of Camp Douglas, prepared for 
the Commission on Chicago Historical and Architectural Landmarks 
by its staff. 
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Stephen A. Douglas 




Site of 



CAMP 
DOUGLAS 



A military .aid prisoner ot war camp during the Civil 
War. (amp Douglas was in existence from September, 
1 861 until April. 1865. Ft covered a 60-acre area which was 
generally bounded on the north by East 31st Street and 
hast 3isr Place, on the east by South Cottage Grove 
Avenue, on the south by East 33rd Street and East 33rd 
Place, ami on the west by South Giles Avenue. 

Origin.. illy a military training arid recruitment centet. 
Camp Douglas became a prison camp for Confederate 
prisoners in February. 1862. During its three years ot oper- 
ation as a prison camp, approximately 30,000 prisoners 
were housed there. Camp Douglas was the largest ot four 
such camps in the Midwest. 

The overall physical appearance of Camp Douglas can 
generally te described as bleak. There were approximately 
lr>6 buddings on the site, most of them poorly constructed 
wooden barracks, and a large open arc, or "yard." sur- 
rounded by a twelve-loot wooden stockade fence. An ir- 
regular boundary, interrupted bv two gates, enclosed the 
c Si tup. 

"[''"""• camp was named in honor ot Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas ,ind situated on part ot his estate. "Oakenwald." 
After serving ,i.s a member of. the Illinois House of Repre- 
sentatives .1836- .37 ;. as Illinois, Secretary ol State 1840- 



41), and as judge of the Illinois Supreme Court (1841-47), 
Douglas became a U. S. Senator from Illinois. In 1858, he 
was opposed by Abraham Lincoln for the Senate seat, and 
was challenged by Lincoln to the seven historic Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. 

The debates received national attention and initially 
were viewed as somewhat of a mismatch. Senator Douglas 
had a reputation for his suave manner and his skill as a 
debater, while his challenger, Lincoln, provided a striking 
contrast with his ill-fitting clothes, high-pitched voice, and 
apparent discomfort with public speaking. Lincoln's ap- 
pearance, however, belied his ability as a debater. The 
debates focused on the growing split in the nation, rather 
than on local issues. Slavery was a key issue, with Lincoln 
arguing for federal legislation against slavery in any of the 
territories, and Douglas arguing that while the federal 
government could outlaw slavery there, it would be abol- 
ished, in reality, only by the vote of the people in terri- 
torial legislatures. Douglas defeated Lincoln for the Senate 
seat, either as a result of, or in spite of, the debates. 
Douglas's loyalty to the notion of popular sovereignty, that 
is, the right of the people to decide, had a powerful appeal 
in Illinois and probably influenced the outcome of the 
election. 

In 1860, Lincoln and Douglas were again to run for the 
same political office, this time the presidency. Lincoln was 
nominated by the Republicans at a convention held in the 
Chicago hall known as the Wigwam. Douglas was the Demo- 
cratic candidate. Two other candidates served to split the 
Democratic vote and Lincoln won the election. 

After the Confederate attack on Fort Sumter, on April 
12, 1861, which began the Civil War, both the Union and 



the Confederacy began to build up their armies. To this 
end, Cook and the other northern counties of Illinois were 
designated by Governor Richard Yates as the "Northern 
Military District of Illinois." By this same order, a military 
camp for the new district, Camp Douglas, was constructed 
in Chicago for the collection, consolidation, instruction, 
and equipment of volunteer troops under the supervision of 
the governor. Chicago, as a major rail center, was a logical 
place for a training camp. Over 31 regiments and batteries, 
numbering about 25,000 men, were trained at Camp Doug- 
las during the year that it served as a military camp. 

The camp's use changed in February, 1862. On Febru- 
ary 11, the regiments stationed at Camp Douglas had been 
ordered to the field, leaving the camp nearly empty. 
Following the capture of Fort Donelson, Tennessee, by 
Ulysses S. Grant on February 16, between 8,000 and 9,000 
Confederate prisoners were sent to the camp. 

No one at the camp was prepared to handle the large 
influx of prisoners. In the first months of the war, the 
Union had won battles and Confederate prisoners were 
captured, but there had been little planning as to the 
housing of these prisoners. Chicago's mayor, Julian S. 
Rumsey, complained: 

There is not even a fence around the barracks 
and many were afraid that the prisoners would 
break out and attack the city. Authorities at the 
camp were faced with many problems, as what had 
been a camp of healthy and vigorous recruits was 
now a camp of sick and ragged prisoners. Poor 
planning led to poor conditions at the camp. 
Many of the prisoners were sick or wounded on 



This drawing of Camp Douglas was made in 1862 after the camp's 
use had been changed from an induction and training camp for 



Union soldiers to a prisoner of war camp for Confederate soldiers. 

(Courtesy of the Chicago Historical Society) 
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Soon after its conversion to a prisoner of war camp. Camp Douglas experienced a great influx of Confederate prisoners. The photograph above shows' 
these prisoners in the yard of the camp. Note the variations in the prisoner's uniforms and the wooden barracks in the background. 

(Courtesy of the Chicago Historical Society) 



arrival and poorly clothed, thus multiplying the 
problem. 

Historian E. B. Long, in an article in the June, 1970, 
issue of Chicago History, described the administration of 
Camp Douglas as a: 

Dreary tale, replete with problems of sanitation 
(there never was an adequate sewer system), some- 
times poor food and inadequate clothing, appalling 
housing conditions, lack of funds, inept and in- 
accurate keeping of records, confused leadership 
and oftimes cruel discipline. This situation seemed 
to be the mle for Civil War prison camps on both 
sides. 

A factor which, to some extent, improved conditions at 
the camp was public sympathy. The camp was frequently 
visited by Chicagoans, many of whom were concerned over 



the welfare of the prisoners. Collections were taken in 
churches and medicines were sent to the camp by the 
wagonload. A "Relief Committee of Citizens" was organ- 
ized, and druggists were employed to aid the post surgeon. 
Contemporary accounts, however, show that this was 
not enough. Sir Henry Morton Stanley, an Englishman who 
in his youth fought for the Confederacy, was a prisoner at 
Camp Douglas. He described conditions at the camp in a 
later narrative as follows: 

Our prison pen was like a cattle-yard.. .The 
Southerners' uniforms were never pretty, but when 
rotten and ragged, and swarming with vermin, 
they heightened the disreputability of the wearers; 
and, if anything was needed to increase our de- 
jection after sweeping glances of the arid mud-soil 
of the great yard.. .Left to ourselves, with abso- 
lutely nothing to do but to brood over our posi- 



tions, bewail our lots, catch the taint of disease 
from each other, and passively abide in our prison- 
pen, we were soon in a fair state of rotting while 
yet alive. 

Stanley survived his internment at Camp Douglas and 
went on to become a journalist, most noted for his expe- 
dition to Africa where he found the missionary David 
Livingston. 

In July, 1862, escapes were on the increase. Although 
cases of dysentery were evident in August, authorities were 
unable to correct the sanitary conditions. Overcrowding 
was a serious problem. During 1864, conditions in the 
camp further deteriorated. In May, because of pressure 
from Washington, rations were reduced. Candles were no 
longer issued because it was believed that the prisoners 
would use them to light the way while digging escape 
tunnels. By the fall, death and illness increased and some 
1,156 prisoners died by the end of the year. 

The same year, 1 864, was also the year of the ' Chicago 
Conspiracy," a movement designed by Southern sympa- 
thizers to free the 8,352 prisoners at Camp Douglas and 
start an insurrection in Illinois and Indiana and thus split 
the Union. A plot was uncovered in August, reinforcements 
were mobilized to aid the guards at the camp, and it failed. 



Another attempt was made that year to coincide with 
the presidential election on November 8. A. T. Andreas's 
History of Chicago notes that, according to the confessions 
of rebel officers and others, the design was: 

To attack Camp Douglas, to release the prisoners 
there, with them to seize the polls, allowing none 
but the Copperhead ticket to be voted, and stuff 
the boxes sufficiently to secure the City, County 
and State for [Lincoln's opponent George B.] 
McClellan and [his running made George H. ] 
Pendleton; then to utterly sack the city, burning 
and destroying every description of property, ex- 
cept what they could appropriate for their own use 
and that of their Southern brethren— to lay the city 
waste and carry off its money and stores to Jeffer- 
son Davis's dominions. 

Despite the even smaller garrison— Camp Doug- 
las now had only 736 men to guard the 8,000 
captives— General Joseph B. Sweet, the camp's 
commandant, took quick action. He arrested the 
key plotters, seized their arms, and broke up the 
plot. 

The war ended in April, 1865, following Lee's surrender 
to Grant at Appomattox. By the beginning of August, 



This row of wooden barracks known as "Washerwomen's row" was 
moved from the site of the camp to 746-54 East 37th Street. The 



buildings were demolished in 1940. 

(Courtesy of the Chicago Historical Society) 




practically all the 12,000 prisoners then in the camp, with 
the exception of a few hundred who were very ill, had 
sworn allegiance to the government and were released. 
Union regiments used the camp as a demobilization center 
for a short time, until the camp no longer served any useful 
purpose. 

In November, 1865, the sale of government property 
began. Barracks ,and fences in the camp were pulled down 
and the lumber sold. The other buildings were sold at 
auction to the highest bidder. A single row of barracks was 
moved from the site of the camp to 746-54 East 37th 
Street. These were demolished in 1940. 

Although nothing remains of Camp Douglas today, the 
tomb of Senator Douglas stands, marked by an impressive 
monument completed in 1881, in a small park near the 
site of the camp. To the south of this is St. Joseph's 
Carondelet Child Center, a part of which was constructed 
in 1 864 and was used as a home for sick and disabled 
Civil War veterans. Both are in the area of 35th Street and 
Cottage Grove Avenue and serve to remind Chicagoans of 
the role that Chicago and Camp Douglas played in the Civil 
War. 




The photograph above shows that the site of Camp Douglas today 
gives no hint of the camp's existence. A modern high-rise develop- 
ment, shopping center and a school cover the camp's site. 




